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AIR RANK 


On June Ilth last year an honourable 

Member asked the Prime Minister: 
‘“ Whether, in view of the fact that the conduct 
of the war embraces all three Services, he will 
consider changing the title of the Secretary of 
State for War to that of Secretary of State for the 
Army.” 

The question was asked on the eve of 
the collapse of France, when this country 
was entering a period of the greatest peril 
in its history. It will be interesting to 
know in advance the historian’s comment 
upon this little incident. He might regard 
it as an example of democratic ineptitude, 
or perhaps a typical instance of British 
imperturbability. To us it seems strange 
that a member of the legislature of the 
United Kingdom could, at such a moment, 
be occupied with such trifles. 


The Editor of a Hospital journal is in a 
very different position. He is expected at 
regular intervals to expatiate upon nothing 
in particular, and without treading too 
heavily on anybody’s toes. The title of the 
Secretary of State for War. would be a truly 
admirable subject, but this month I have 
chosen instead the titles of senior officers 
in the Royal Air Force. 


When the R.A.F. was officially consti- 
tuted as an independent Service, the most 
deplorable lack of imagination was shown 
in selecting titles for its commissioned 
ranks. Starting from the bottom we have 
Pilot Officer, Flying Officer, Flight 
Licutenant, Squadron-Leader, Wing-Com- 
mander, Group Captain, and Air Commo- 
dore. So far so good, though it will be 
noticed that all these titles, unlike most of 


the corresponding ranks in the Army and 
Navy, are double-barrelled. This  dis- 
advantage is offset by the fact that four of 
them incorporate the unit which the officer 
commands, 


We come now to a shocking mixture of 
all three Services: Air Vice-Marshal. Was 
there ever a more revolting mongrel? It 
is worse than a mongrel; it is an upstart. 
In common with its brothers, Air Marshal 
and Air Chief Marshal, it embodies a title 
which (but for City Marshals, Shelter 
Marshals, and sundry other worthy 
exceptions) has at all times and in all lands 
stood for the highest possible military rank 
—a rank never reached by Ludendorff, a 
rank which imbues Pétain with an odour of 
sanctity. Even Soviet Russia has _ its 
Marshals, commonly rewarded with ‘ liquid- 
ation.’ Comparatively junior R.A.F. 
officers are given a title hitherto reserved 
for a Turenne, a Kutusov, or a Wellington. 
Was ever a crime more heinous? 


The Air Force was a new Service in the 
world’s history, and new names should have 
been found for its ranks. The invention of 
words is not easy. Battleship has proved 
highly successful, while aeroplane is 
slipping out of favour. Webster’s Diction- 
ary informs me that Admiral is derived 
from the Arabic amir-al-bahr. General and 
Colonel come indirectly from the Latin. 
Without actually inventing a new word, 
something original and eminently — satis- 
factory could have been selected. Why not 
Eagle? Absurd, did I hear you say? But 
why? ‘The eagle is the king of birds. It 
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was the emblem of the Roman, Byzantine, 
Austrian and other Empires, and is the 
emblem of the U.S.A. Napoleon’s Eagles 


were the most treasured possessions of his: 


armies. ‘ Eagle of the Royal Air Force 
Sir Hurricane Spitfire ’’ sounds glorious 
indeed. ‘‘ Vice-Eagle Sir Aerial Torpedo ”’ 
is both sonorous and dignified. 

It must be admitted that no other country 
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has tackled this problem any more success- 
fully than we. Most foreign governments 
give their air officers purely military titles, 
as if the air force were a subsidiary part 
of the army. ‘This war has proved beyond 
all question that the R.A.F. has a right to 
an independent existence. Surely its 
officers no longer need masquerade under 
borrowed plumes. 





We apologise for occasional printing 
errors in the JOURNAL (such as the mis- 
spelling of Prof. Loewi’s name in our last 
number). These are almost entirely due to 
the unparalleled difficulties of present 
conditions. |The Editor desires to record 
his appreciation of the splendid efforts of 
our printers to overcome all handicaps. 


* * * * 


Congratulations to Mrs. Carr (of Bart.’s 
Bazaar) for continuing to raise large sums 
for the Hospital. 


Is it not high time that the doors of the 
Library were mended? The windows were 
repaired with commendable speed. But 
now, several months after the ‘‘ incident,’’ 
the wind still whistles in at the door and 
one has to turn before the fire like meat 
ona spit. 


March Issue 


Contributions for the March issue should 
be received not later than February 13th. 








“... ET DEBELLARE SUPERBOS.” 


Reverse, degenerate Roman, 


Thy policy antique, 


Magnanimously spare the Proud, 


Make war upon the Weak! 


But who shall win the verdict, 


In History’s future tome— 


The Glory that was Greece, 


Or the Gangster that was Rome? 


Re Bs P. 
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NOTES ON GENERAL PRACTICE 


PROCURING ABORTION 


HILE you are still a medical student 
Wy get this fact firmly into your head, 


once and for all: termination of preg- 
nancy is a job for the specialist; it has no 
place in general practice. If you become a 
G.P., and read—as you will from time to 
time—of the disasters that happen to others, 
you may possibly thank Heaven that you 
were warned in your own Bart’s Journal, and 
thank Heaven that you took that warning. 


Waste no time considering the legal, moral 
or religious aspects: hard facts supply the 
best reasons of all why you should never 
attempt to procure abortion in general prac- 
tice. Rule it right out: never consider it for 
one split second: don’t allow the most pite- 
ous plea to influence you: don’t let sym- 
pathy, friendship, or even love make you 
hesitate about refusing. 


And the reasons? Here are a few: you 
don’t need many if those you have are good 
ones. 


(1) Most women ask for abortion in the 
early months of pregnancy: can any G.P. be 
absolutely certain, with the means at his dis- 
posal, that there is no ectopic pregnancy? It 
would be just too bad if you ran up against 
a snag like this, would it not? Ectopic and 
intra-uterine pregnancies may co-exist. 


An ordinary twin pregnancy may cause 
trouble. A neighbouring doctor was on holi- 
day: a patient of his went to an abortionist 
and passed a foetus shortly after. But she 
went septic and my colleague was called in 
on his return. She told him nothing truth- 
ful as to what had happened, and he was at 
a loss to account for her condition. She died 
in the Nursing Home before he learnt the 
facts. 


(2) A few years ago a married woman 
asked me to procure abortion for her: she 
had just come to live in this area. I refused. 
She drove off to see the G.P. who had pre- 
viously attended her. He had twice aborted 
her: his method was to insert a sound, fol- 
lowed by large doses of quinine. But she had 
somehow become sensitized to quinine: 
haemolysis resulted. She died in a hospital, 
delirious and shouting for all the world to 
hear, “ Don’t give Dr. X. Y. Z. away.” And 
this appears to lead most aptly to the next 
fact. 


(3) Despite the most solemn promises of 
secrecy women habitually give away the kind 
doctor who helps them. When her dearest 
friend is in trouble a woman will tell her 
all about it: only in the very strictest confi- 
dence, of course. Never trust any woman in 
a matter such as this, and even if you are 
such a fool as to take her word for what she 
will not do when she is conscious, bear in 
mind that you still don’t know what she will 
say when she is delirious. 


(4) Women feel differently when circum- 
stances alter. Some years ago a woman of 
26, unmarried, living in the West of Eng- 
land, was attacked by an obscure skin com- 
plaint, consulted a London specialist, and 
stayed up in Town for prolonged treatment. 
In a week or two she found that she was 
pregnant, and wrote to her G.P. (my Part- 
ner). He arranged for her to have her baby 
in a suburban nursing home, and this she did 
under an assumed name. I knew nothing 
about this but, taking my holiday in Town, 
chanced to visit that particular nursing home 
the day after the confinement. All was well, 
however, as the Matron introduced her to me, 
under the assumed name, and neither of us 
gave anything away. The mother found a 
home for her baby and returned to her 
family. 


The baby developed pneumonia and died : 
my Partner died : so now no one knew any- 
thing about the facts except the mother and 
myself. 


Two years later the mother called on me 
for advice : she said that she had been wor- 
rying for weeks : she had decided that it was 
unbearable to go on living a life of deccit : 
she felt that she must tell her mother, her 
father, her two brothers, her friends, and all 
the folk in her village—everything. She 
would an’ all: she very nearly did. I only 
spreaksnoozled that idea by the suggestion 
that it would be well to wait for three weeks 
before she did it. By the end of the three 
weeks she had changed her mind once more. 


(5) Once aborted a married woman may 
tell her husband all about it, and join with 
him in an action against you. With regard to 
women there is only one thing that a man 
can be sure of, and that is that he doesn’t 
know all about them. 
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(6) Some months ago a young married 
woman, a complete stranger to me, asked me 
to procure abortion for her. She said that she 
could not face up to pregnancy and parturi- 
tion with so many Air Raids. I refused. Four- 
teen days later she had an acute appendix 
attack : I sent her into hospital. Many weeks 
later still the H.S. at the hospital ’phoned 
me: he said that they had removed her ap- 
pendix, and had noted that she was an early 
pregnancy. 


He said that the operation had been 
followed by almost intractable hemorrhage : 
that she had proved to be that rare phe- 
nomenon—a female hemophiliac, and that 
he had been instructed to warn me of this, 
in view of the forthcoming confinement. 
What a nice little trap for the innocent and 
amateur abortionist to fall into. 


You may ask “ How often does a G.P. get 
asked to procure abortion?” At a jovial 
party, shortly after I qualified, an actor took 
me aside and asked me what fee I should 
charge him for aborting a chorus girl. I 
pondered : suppose I got 14 years in gaol: 
say £600 a year for that: how much would 
that be? H’m. £8,400. And then some- 
thing for the disgrace, say £5,000: say 
£14,000 in all: and I did say it. How sad 
that the only man who has ever suspected 
me of having a sense of humour should 
think that it was a perverted one. Isn’t that 
horrid ? 


Since those days I should say that I have 
been asked to do it about 38 to 40 times 
every year. Sometimes a month goes by 
with no request : sometimes I get asked three 
times in 24 hours. And this, mind you, 
despite the fact that I have always. refused, 
and that I am, and have been for many 
years, a Divisional Surgeon in the Metro- 
politan Police. 


And here’s another point to remember : 
most of the women who ask you to procure 


abortion are complete strangers, with no sort 
of claim whatever on your sympathy: they 
don’t like to ask their own doctor : they have 
concocted some specious yarn which you are 
in no position to check up on: the fee they 
have in mind to offer you is an insult : and 
so is their request. 


Just one more point : what is the best way 
of refusing? For years I have wasted my 
time explaining to these folk the legal posi- 
tion, the risks I should run, and so forth. 
What a fool! As though they could be 
interested in what happened to me. (But 
there, I told you that I had a no sense of 
humour). 


They argued, I argued, and in the latter 
end they left me, cursing silently or noisily, 
as the spirit moved them so to do. But not 
so nowadays: they leave me smiling—and 
you can read that both ways—for I have a 
technique. If you cannot think up a better 
one for yourself, try mine. 


Listen to their request patiently for as 
long as you can spare the time: let them 
talk themselves to a standstill, if possible. 
Then say slowly “I should like to help you, 
but the fact is—I have never done an abor- 
tion.” That makes them pause as a rule, 
and the admission of ignorance of this one 
operation cannot harm you, even if they 
repeat it to others. Then say meditatively 
“‘and I should hate to experiment on you as 
a first case.” 


The word “experiment” usually does the 
trick, and they rise and leave thinking, I 
hope, “What a nice man: he would have 
done it if he could.” 


For the very persistent, those prepared to 
take a risk, I have in the top drawer a 
circle of string which I slip over my head: 
hanging from it, back and front are card- 
board squares, on each of which is a larger 
red “L”: this has only failed me once. 


THIRD CHIP. 








MIAMI 


The couple will then drive to St. Francis’ 
Hospital, where an operation will involve 
apical infection of the Duchess’s tooth, in 
which the nerve is dead. 


Apparently the tooth will be extracted to 


prevent jaw infection. 


treated. 


Otherwise it will be 


(Daily Mirror) 
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THE CHRISTMAS SHOWS 


It is pleasant to find that Bart.’s 
Christmas traditions can survive to the 
extent of producing two Ward Shows 
‘‘ under fire,’’ and surprising that in these 
conditions one of them should stimulate 
many people to acclaim it as the ‘‘ best I’ve 
ever seen.’’ Caution as to the effective 
length of my critical memory deters me 
from expressing this opinion in print, but 
Graham Stack is certainly to be congratu- 
lated on producing and stage managing 
such an excellent show as ‘‘ Nuts and 
Crackers.”’ 

The Housemen’s Show, though enter- 
taining, seemed by comparison to lack 
Polish, and rather suggested a_ good 
supporting cast which had lost its principal. 
However, it was good to see and hear once 
again lan Ward with his ‘‘ plonk ’’ (as I 
believe the technical phraseology has it), 
harmoniously assisted by Jimmie Harold, 
Michael Golden and Duncan Reinold, in one 
of the best numbers of the show—*‘ Marie.”’ 
Duncan Reinold stirred to envy those of us 
whose pianistic proclivities have been 
thwarted by a critical world with a masterly 
handling of Gershwin’s ‘‘ Rhapsody in 
Blue.’’ Humphrey King, Michael Golden 
and Tom Rowntree provided light relief 
with a ponderous mock ballet, while Paul 
Barclay’s topical interjections of modern 
Italian folk songs did much to help along 
the show, which concluded with ‘‘ Haemor- 
rhage in the Hold ’’—an operatic operation 
aboard ship, performed by Jimmie Harold 
with the rest of the cast as Theatre Staff. 

The show was produced by George Ellis, 


* 


The combined Show was given before 
the élite of the Hospital in Bart.’s Theatre 
on December 27th. No critique is complete 
without criticism, so let’s get it all over 
quickly. First, a dig at the audience, 
which was a trifle sticky. Amateur actors 
need loud and generous applause to bring 
out their talents, and they ought to have 
it. The checked back-curtain was a 
mistake ; it didn’t fit in with the gay colours 
of ‘* Nuts and Crackers,’’ nor with the 
more sinister black and white of the 
Residents. It fitted in with nothing. All 
the actors tended to look down too much. 
They say you ought to look above the heads 
of the people sitting right at the back. 


with musical direction by Duncan Reinold. 


‘“* Nuts and Crackers ’’ was of such a 
uniformly high standard that it is difficult 
to select for comment individual items. 


The incomparable Tum-Tum Rees, aided 
and abetted by Donald Morris and Joseph 
Attlee in the ‘‘ Birthmarks ’’ song, an old 
but well-worn favourite, was followed by a 
Christopher Robin recitation by Dennis 
Bartlett. Ronnie James’ mock bass and 
Tum-Tum’s tenor blended well in an 
Offenbach duet with highly amusing but 
very scurrilous additional verses. Tum- 
Tum’s amazing self-control and __ final 
beatific smile, made the next item— 
‘* Window Dressing ’’—a great success. 
Then came a_ mellifluous rendering, by 
Ronnie James, of two popular songs; a 
piece by Debussy, an Ivor Novello selection 
and a swing tune beautifully played by the 
Show’s pianist—Jimmy Knott (was it only 
my fancy that the Ivor Novello tried to 
intrude on the Debussy?), and a minuet 
danced with great dignity and not a little 
skill by Dennis Bartlett, Tum-Tum, Joseph 
Attlee and Donald Morris. 

The pantomime with which ‘‘ Nuts and 
Crackers ’’ ended was skilfully written by 
David Weitzman and cleverly acted by the 
whole cast—which included, besides those 
mentioned above, George Binns and Peter 
Tweedy—and provided a fitting climax for 
an excellent show. The compére was John 
Wedd and Paul Rowntree rhythmised on 
the drums, 

LAUNCELOT. 


% x 


.astly, we would have welcomed rather less 
serious expressions, particularly among the 
Housemen. But then, they’re qualified. 
Well, that’s that off my chest. | Now for 
some bouquets. John Wedd was un- 
doubtedly ‘‘ beyond compére.’’ The man 
who wrote his script deserves promotion. 
His gloomy announcements about land 
mines and incendiaries alighting on the 
building were too, too sweet. ‘‘Three Birth- 
marks ’’ was one of the best things in the 
show. It was useful to warm the audience 
up, but I couldn’t help wishing that it had 
come when that lengthy operation (vide 
supra) was completed. The Gendarmes 


must have rehearsed like anything—their 
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‘*T see a dark lady crossing your path "’ 


action was perfect (but voices not loud 
enough!). The Residents’ topical song 
provided an element which is indispensable 
and always popular in the Christmas Shows. 

A little inaccuracy in hitting the high 
notes did not materially affect the success 
of ** Rhapsody in Blue."’ Jimmy Knott's 
drummer was always a bit behindhand; or 
was I sitting round a corner? Anyway, 
both pianists kept us spellbound with 
admiration, and provided a few delightful 
moments. The ballet executed by Mesdames 
King, Golden and Rowntree was an all too 
brief riot of fun, reminiscent of the Henson- 
I:mney-Hearne trio. Burlesque ballets are 
by no means as easy as they look. 

Signor Tum-Tum Rees was very versa- 
tile, being equally at home as a wax 
mannequin (molto difficile) or dancing a 
spirited rumba. The revival of ‘* Run, 
Rabbit, Run *’ was a great success; Gerry 


Wells-Cole’s performance was polished, and 
as for Alistair Kennedy—well, he was 
designed by Nature for his part. Donald 
Morris's lumbricals and interossei are very 
talented and hard-worked muscles; but | 
wish he'd chosen something less risky to 
finish off his silent act. ‘‘Marie’’ was justly 
popular, and in the final pantomime we 
were rejoiced by two of the most exquisite 
Sisters that ever walked the boards. 

No one will be surprised when I say that 
the show was not quite up to peace-time 
standard, for how ever could it be? — It is 
dificult enough at any time to fit in 
rehearsals with Hospital work, and_ blitz 
conditions must have made it well nigh 
impossible. Iveryone enjoyed the show 
immensely, and all the parties responsible— 
on and off stage—deserve no end of thanks. 
Felicitations to the culprits. 

GOBBO. 
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RADIOLOGICAL TEACHING IN WAR-TIME 


by J. V. SPARKS, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.M.R.E. 


Now that some students may be separated 
from their Alma Mater by war-time condi- 
tions, and in view of the fact that certain 
radiographic procedures) may not be 
carried out as frequently as hitherto, either 
for economic or other reasons, it occurred 
to me that some compensation might be 
effected by utilising a museum of lantera 
slides illustrating examples of living paiho- 
logy as demonstrated by X-rays. 





position on a neat type of runner. Any slide 
may be removed if required for demonstra- 
tion elsewhere or a whole frame may be 
removed if wanted for a lecture. 

The frames are being arranged to cover 
the common and typical X-ray abnormali- 
ties. 

The films chosen for such a purpose must 
be carefully selected as there are some 
lesions which do not reproduce themselves 
with suflicient clarity of detail. 





Dr. Sparks’ Apparatus 


The purpose of such a museum would be 
to enable students individually to study the 
typical X-ray appearance of pathological 
lesions, and should prove of great value to 
them when confronted with radiographs in 
general practice. For this purpose I was 
fortunate in securing the collaboration of 
Messrs. Ilford, Ltd., who have constructed 
for me a lantern slide viewing cabinet con- 
sisting of 20 panels, each containing 20 
slides, which can be brought into the view- 
ing space independently. 

Ten of these frames are situated on each 
side of the viewing lantern and are slid into 


The large majority, however, show up 
with remarkable brilliance, and even small 
lesions in the lung are clearly visible. 


The cabinet is provided with two keys. 
One contains a description of the slide and 
notes on the clinical condition and operative 
or post-mortem findings, and the second has 
heen provided to prevent the removal of any 
of the slides from the cabinet. It is possible 
that some members of the staf? might find 
here a method of demonstrating and storing 
many of their interesting: slides, 
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EPITAPHS 


By ARTHUR APPLIN. 


To a Politician: Here you may lie. 
To an Hotel Proprietor (British): Central 
heating at last. 


To a Surgeon: This is the most unkindest 
cut of all. 


To a Bishop: On earth he slept; may 
Heaven awaken him. 

: To a Bridge Fiend: The last trump. 

To Herr Hitler: ‘‘ The man that once did 


sell the Lion’s skin While the beast 
lived, was killed with hunting him.”’ 


a really Good Woman: She brought 
heaven to earth—and made hell of it. 


To Signor Mussolini: Also ran. 


To a Money Lender : Now Shylock, you will 
learn that even a worm will turn. 


Be 


i) 


To a Sailor: Happy man, you have reached 
a port where no wife awaits you. 
To an Author: This plot will last you to 
eternity. 
To our Charwoman : 
‘* Here lies I at Chancel door, 
Here lies 1 because I be poor ; 
T’other end is more to pay, 
But here lies I as warm as they.”’ 
To an Evacuee Receptionist: Peace at any 








price. 
wal “ EVENING EXERCISES " 
a One fine evening in August I came to sit frame of mind I was interrupted by the sur- 
pee on the fountain’s edge, and to think on the geon, who bade me “Good Evening.” I said 
mo evening sky. There was a breeze and the that it really was a good evening, and didn’t 
ewe darkening trees were stirred. Like the trees he think that the trees against the golden 
| has of Corot, I thought—if one looked at them glow were reminiscent of Corot — through 
any with half-closed eyes. Nobody ever told me half-closed eyes, of course ! 
sible that Corot painted plane trees, but I daresay "Seas: saute dabei cada Deal teaiie iheite 
find he did. : 
<i nests in plane trees, and of the wrath of 
ai Decidedly, the Square was too small, and clouds on the Cumberland fells, and other 
life was too short—and the war obtruded it- things remote. Presently there arrived bathos 


self on my thoughts. In this unproductive in the shape of a keen student carrying his 
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text-book of surgery under his arm. He 
carried it, one felt, not as an aid to study, but 
as a sign of erudition and a ready reckoner 
for controversial points. “Can you tell me,” 
said he to the surgeon without preamble, 
“Bohler’s method of reducing a Colles frac- 
ture?” “That I don’t know,” said the sur- 
geon, switching his mind from the Cumber- 
land fells. “But there are five standard 
methods I do know, and one of them is 
probably Bohler’s.”” Whereupon, he took hold 


of the eager youth’s hand and went through 
the movements of the five methods. The 
student thanked him, paused, and then 
opened his book at a marked page with the 
dexterity of a conjurer. “There,” said he, in- 
dicating a paragraph, “Bohler’s method !” 
Sadly I reflected, as I walked away from 
this informal clinical evening, that there were 
aspects of the art of conversation that I had 
yet to master. 
P. I. M. 





NEW YEAR HONOURS 


Knight Bachelor. 


Brevet Colonel Ram Nath Chopra, C.1.E., 


I.M.S. (ret.). 


Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal (For Public Ser- 


vices in India). 


Robert 
M.R.C.P. 


Greenhill 


Cochrane, 


M.D., 


O.B.E. (Military Division). 
Major Reginald Anson Mansell, M.B.E., 


M.B., R.A.M.C. 








PRISONERS OF WAR 


STALLARD, A. F. (Lt., R.A.M.C.), and 
wounded—Times, 20.11.40. 


DARKE, G. H, (Lt., R.A.M.C.)—Times, 


21.11.40. 


TROWER, G, S. (T./Capt., R.A.M.C.)— 


Times, 28.11.40. 


HANKEY, G. T. 
Times, 5.12.40. 


(Lt.-Col., R.A.M.C.)-- 
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TRIBUTE TO A BART’S NURSE... 


Major H. B. Stallard writes :— 


“One night in September a large aerial 
bomb struck the entrance of the casualty re- 
ception ward of a London hospital. ‘The ex- 
plosion demolished part of this ward, which 
became a shambles of broken glass, splintered 
wood and fallen ceilings. Water, electric 
light and gas supplies were severed. 


“T feel that it would be appropriate to 
place on record in the Bart’s Journal that 
Sister T. Heald (who was trained at Bart’s) 
was night superintendent on this occasion, 
and that she behaved with exemplary cool- 
ness and resource, carrying out her duties in 
a calm manner and with an orderly precision 
that well deserved the admiration of those 
associated with her.” 


... AND TO A TECHNICIAN. 


J. E. C, (Jack) writes :— 


‘* T should like to draw the attention of 
Bart.’s men toa gallant airman who, 
before the war, was an attendant in our 
museum, Known to most of us as Eddie 
(Lacey), he is now serving as an air-gunner 
with conspicuous success, and upon two 
occasions has been forced to bale out, losing 
his boots but not his heart. He now in- 
forms me that his one ambition in life is to 
secure Goering’s liver for the museum.”’ 





EDITOR'S NOTE 





Subscription rates for the Journal are: Life, 
£5 5s.; 5 years, £1 11s. 6d.; annual, 7s. 6d. 
Readers are reminded that these rates bear no 
relation to the nominal charge of 4d. per copy 
made to students, to limit numbers in view of 
paper shortage; 4d. actually by no means covers 
the cost of producing one copy. 


The charge for Nurses (and persons working in 

the Hospital) is 6d. For all others it is 9d. 
x % * 

Authors are entitled to three complimentary 
copies of the number in which their work appears, 
but will only receive them on application. If 
reprints of an article are required, they are asked 
to send the order before the date of publication 
of the number in which it appears. 
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THE FIRST GREAT FIRE 


The Great Fire of London which followed 
the plague in 1666 fortunately stopped at 
Pie Corner in Giltspur Street, opposite to 
which, at the corner of Cock Lane, has 
recently been re-erected the gilt figure of 
the fat boy, emblematical of gluttony; as a 
warning against which the great fire was 
said to have commenced at Pudding Lane 
and ended at Pie Corner. The fire lasted 
from the 2nd to the 6th September. It ex- 
tended as far as the Temple in the west, 
but fortunately it did not destroy St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, nor, so far as we 
know, did it touch the parish of St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great. A contemporary 
letter addressed to Lord Conway, on the 8th 
September, 1666, gives the following 
account of the fire: ‘‘ From the Tower to 
the Temple there remains only Smithfield, 
St. Bartholomew’s, Aldersgate, and part of 
Broad Strect, the fire being stopped before 
it came to Sir Eliab Harvey’s, whose house 
is preserved with Sir John Shaw’s and 
Gresham College, and all Bishopsgate 
Street, Leadenhall Street, Duke’s Place, 


and so to Aldgate.’’ Eighty-five churches 
were burnt. 


Christ Church, Newgate Street, was 
destroyed, and the Blue Coat boys were 
provided for at St. Bartholomew’s. They 
continued to attend here until the year 1672, 
when they returned to a temporary wooden 
‘* tabernacle ’’ erected within the quire of 
Christ Church; it being found very incon- 
venient for the boys to attend at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s. But they were attending here 
again in 1680, when it was agreed that 
‘* the lecturer of St. Bartholomew the Great 
should have x shillings per qr. paid to him 
as the gift of the house, for soe long time 
as the children go to that church and no 
longer; the parish having been very kind 
in the entertainment of the children at their 
church, since the late fire hath burnt down 
Christ Church.’’ But by the year 1683 they 
had once more returned to the wooden 
tabernacle.—From ‘‘ The Records of St. 
Bartholomew’s, Smithfield,’ by E, A. 
Webb. 








“1940” 


Scaled, rippled clouds and rippled beach and 


sand 


Trickling in thin streams through an open 


hand. 


Dried, peaty mould that patters on the floor 
With dead heath-flowers from a distant moor. 


Loam caught up in one’s shoes, dropped un- 
g p , PP’ 


aware, 


And dust on cobwebs on a broken stair. 


How dear, how sacrificed we cannot know; 
This crumbling earth might hold the hand 


of some 


Child, beautiful in ages long ago. 


E. G. R. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


INVESTIGATION 


To the Editor, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal. 


Dear Sir, 


We have all been taught and ought to know, 
that ‘‘ accurate diagnosis is the basis of all 
practical medicine,’? but nowadays are we not in 
danger of overdoing it and of trying to be over 
accurate in our diagnosis and of over investigating 
our patients? We axe all familiar with the type 
of senior student or newly qualified man who from 
lack of experience sees in the commonest ailment 
a clinical rarity, but are not some of us, even with 
more experience, failing to get beyond this stage, 
and being afraid of trusting our own senses and 
judgment without the support of a pathologist’s 
second opinion to shield us and to back us up? 


lor many years now our teachers have warned 
us of this danger. As long ago as 1907 Hare wrote 
in his preface to Practical Diagnosis, ‘‘ At the 
present day there is a great tendency on the part 
of practitioners who can command _ laboratory 
assistance to ignore the measures which had to be 
relied upon before laboratories were developed, 
with the result that the various methods of physical 
diagnosis involving refinement in the senses of 
touch and hearing and in observation are in 
danger of being lost arts.’’ Again in 1910 Horder, 
in his preface to Clinical Pathology in Practice, 
laid emphasis on the danger of substituting the 
investigations of clinical pathology for the equally 
important physical examination of the patient. 


ut these warnings seem to have been unheeded 
and for some years now an increasing stream of 
patients is being sent to hospital for investigation, 
many of whom could well be dealt with at home 
if more time were given to history taking and more 
care taken in physical examination. Probably 
patients with gastro-intestinal symptoms form the 
largest bulk of the stream, and in many of these 
cases the history and physical signs alone would 
seem to justify a provisional diagnosis at any 
rate of functional dyspepsia. But they are sent 
to hospital for ‘‘ investigation’ without any 
preliminary treatment, and having arrived there 
are not satisfied, quite naturally, until some investi- 
gation has been made. ‘The result is that beds 
are blocked, pathological laboratories are over- 
loaded with work and X-ray departments are con- 
gested. 


The same tendency to make little of physical 
examination and to over-estimate the importance 
of laboratory methods is to be found apparently 
in some of the teaching hospitals. At the begin- 
ning of the War, when patients were evacuated 
from London to the provinces, they arrived at their 
destinations with notes and records complete. It 
was remarkable to find full records of such extensive 
pathological investigations and so few and meagre 
notes on medical history and physical examination. 
All the emphasis seemed to be laid on laboratory 
methods. 


Some will argue, no doubt, that this is the best 
way of teaching and practising medicine and that 
only in this way can real accuracy be obtained. 
But surely the interpretation of the results of 
laboratory tests is as dependant upon the skill and 
knowledge of the pathologist as is that of physical 
signs upon the acumen of the clinician. More 
often. than not a final diagnosis is a matter of 
opinion rather than an absolute certainty, and both 
pathologist and clinician can make mistakes, the 
pathologist’s often more disastrous than the 
clinician’s, 


After all, one of our main objects in the practice 
of medicine is to cure our patients, or at any rate 
to alleviate their sufferings if cure is impossible. 
It is true, too, as French says, that ‘ Whatever 
the diesase from which the patient is suffering, 
the importance of diagnosing it as early as possible 
can hardly be overrated.’’ It is true also that 
the diagnosis of a peptic ulcer or a neoplasm may 
be delayed perhaps for a week or two if the case 
is treated at first as a functional dyspepsia. But 
on the other hand the functional case that is 
eventually proved to be functional after many days 
in hospital is infinitely more difficult to cure at 
the end of it than it would have been at the 
beginning, and the mental distress of patients in 
the interval is often not fully appreciated. 


Laboratory methods, of course, have their uses 
and are absolutely necessary for diagnosis in many 
cases, but they should not be allowed to take the 
place of careful physical examination, and above 
all things they should not be abused. It is so easy 
when time is short to say a case needs investiga- 
tion and X-ray examination (it used to be called 
observation and careful watching), it puts off 
examination until to-morrow, or it may be for 
ever. But the old tag is still true, that more 
mistakes are made from lack of examination than 
from lack of knowledge. It is to be hoped that 
those who teach as well as those who learn will 
continue to practise the art as well as the science 
of medicine. 

I am, 


Yours faithfully, 
W. H. W. ATTLEE. 


“OUR UNUSED INFLUENCE ” 
To the Editor, 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal. 
Sir, 


In your reactionary January Editorial you 
rightly discourage the present agitation for action 
by the Medical Profession in purely political 
matters. But I wish to point out that we have a 
responsibility in politics greater than that of the 
ordinary man. We are, or should be, agreed on 
desirable social reforms (in nutrition, housing, etc.) 
and our duty is to encourage these reforms by 
concerted action if possible, or otherwise as 











individuals. But our duty does not end there. 
We have had a scientific training, and on the 
whole, I trust, the intelligence of doctors is above 
the average of the population. We should there- 
fore be able to appreciate the necessity for scepti- 
cism in politics as well as in science, and to form 
less prejudiced and more valuable opinions than 
those of the average man. 

Since the war began we have forfeited most of 
our democratic privileges to the Government, and 
we are blessed with a Ministry of Information 
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(fortunately ineffective) whose job is to persuade 
us that the Government is always right. It is 
vitally important therefore that medical men and 
students should not be discouraged from forming 
a critical judgment on political matters by an 
irresponsible and shallow article. 


Yours truly, 


A. G. TLEaAcock. 


[Crimen laesae majestatis.—Ep. | 











BRIGHTON — A CAVALCADE 


In Brighthelmstone did portly George, 
A stately pleasure dome decree, 
And from his strange exotic plan 
The modern health resort began 


Of Brighton by the sea. 


Soon after this auspicious start 
The Regent and the bucks depart ; 
The stately Crescents Nash designed 


“sé 


To mere 


apartments 
Victoria now is Queen 


” have declined— 





And rows of wheeled contraptions reach 
Along the margin of the beach, 

Where bathing beauties hide, to change 
For swaddling clothes yet still more strange 


The bulky crinoline. 


Though virtue more resplendent shines, 
The public taste perhaps declines : 

In modest homes immune from sin 
Horsehair and velvet usher in 


The Aspidistra Age. 


Brighton becomes, as fashions pass, 

A Mecca of the Middle Class; 

But ‘* Freedom broadens slowly down,”’ 
Even in the most exclusive town, 

And, scorning snobbish rage, 

Strange cockney ‘‘ trippers,’’ loud and gay, 
Born of the new Bank Holiday, 

Disgorged from cheap excursion trains, 
Like locusts swarm across the plains, 


And settle on the piers. 


While still attempting to enjoy 


The pleasures of the 


oi polloi,”’ 


Brighton detects a further change, 


An infiltration new and strange 





The Chosen Race appears. 

The tumult and the shouting calms, 
And in a land of waving palms 
Gesticulating sons of Shem 

Begin to build Jerusalem 

In England’s pleasant land : 
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And Brighton though she still may muse : 
‘* How odd of God to choose the Jews! ”’ 
Perhaps with rather doubtful voice, 
Accepting the Creator’s choice, 
Agrees to let it stand. 

Thus still, when Armageddon came, 
The town continued much the same; 
It seemed in Nineteen-thirty-nine 

An undisputed Palestine, 

A Ghetto by the sea. 

But at Invasion’s fearful threat 
Another transformation yet 

Began immediately to work, 

And seeing Brighton post-Dunkirk 
Was quite a shock to me! 

The large and lordly limousine 

Had almost vanished from the scene; 
The features of the folk one passed 
Had taken on an Aryan cast, 

One heard the Sussex speech ! 

A generation, long despised, 
Stiff-necked, and quite uncircumcised, 
Was planting, and proposed to guard, 
A pillbox on the promenade, 

And wire along the beach. 

It seemed at least to Gentile eyes, 

Still staring with a wild surmise, 
These unfamiliar people, these 

Must be the aborigines, 

Returned at last from where? 


Then suddenly a Fihrer spoke, 

And all at once the tempest broke ; 

In peals of thunder, sheets of flame, 

Unseen from out the Blue it came— 

The Blitzkrieg from the Air. 

The East bowed low before the blast, 

In deep dislike and pain, 

She let the Dorniers thunder past, 

Then plunged in flight again. 

Almost before the trial began 

The gentlemen of Jewry ran: 

And Brighton now, despite report, 

Is once again a health resort ! 

The parachutes and tanks, 

The bombs, that from the clouds emerge, 

Have acted as a healthy purge; 

And Hitler’s Hate has proved a huge 

And most successful Hebrifuge— 

For this relief much thanks! 

Who knows, the alien people gone, 

If Hitler’s helpful work goes on, 

What further boons we may expect, 

What hideous bungalows be wrecked 

Along the Sussex shore? 

We watch the houses, jerry-built, 

By Jerry’s ruthless engines spilt, 

And see with pleasure unalloyed 

What Vandals built by Huns destroyed 

To rise, we hope, no more. 

So, as we speed the Wandering Jew, 

The Philistine is banished too; 

And from our Downland, scarred and 
scored, 

A dream of Sussex new-restored 

Upon our hearts is graven: 

And as we frame our nightly prayer 

For those in peril from the air, 

We pause to add this other word: 

Grant us at length true peace, O Lord— 

A peace without Peacehaven. 


We will not cease to strive alone, 

Nor shall our sword sleep in our hand, 
Till we have rebuilt Brighthelmstone 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 


R..B. P. 
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THE GUARD 


Christmas Night! 


The bell chimes four. 


No sound within but ticking clock, 
And soldiers sleeping on the floor. 


The sentries’ heavy tread outside 
Disturbs the stillness, while they look, 
And think on things, this Christmastide. 


We help to shield this land from harm. 
And may all sentries’ feet stay warm 
This Christmas Night. 


CAMBRIDGE NEWS 


BOAT CLUB 


Of the two Hospital boats which had regular 
outings throughout the term, only one took part 
in the University time races held on November 
30th. This boat had been coached by Dr. Brooke, 
a newcomer to the staff of the Anatomy Depart- 
ment. He proceeded to Fairbairnize the crew, at 
the same time explaining to them that this par- 
ticular style was preferable for the inexpert. 


The start of the time race was lacking in both 
grace and rhythm, but in a short time the boat 
settled down to a firm though somewhat stately 
stroke. In the Long Reach they were nearly over- 


taken by the School of Economics, but apparently 
stimulated by some lusty cheering, in which the 
voice of the Vice-Dean could very plainly be heard, 
they achieved a spurt and drew away from their 
pursuers. The heavy medical curriculum, or 
possibly some other reason for lack of training, 
began to tell upon them towards the end, and 
when they reached the winning post the Economic 
Boat was level with them. The time taken was 
exactly ten minutes, as against 8 min. 34 secs. 
taken by Selwyn I, the winners. 


Eight.—(Bow) Inglis, Patrick, Power, Haire, 
Hilton Spratt, Orr Hughes, Rowland, Miller (Capt. 
Stroke). M. S. Hughes (Cox), 
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Since our last letter many great events 
have taken place here. Ample recreation 
and other activities have been provided, 
both for our own stoats and those from 
Bart.’s, whom we were very pleased to see 
over Christmas. We were sorry to see no 
stoats from Friern, and hope that this will 
be remedied in the near future, as a week- 
end in the St. Albans air is well worth 
while. 


The chorus found it necessary to wake 
your correspondents up early on Christmas 
morning with boisterous carols. We hear, 
however, that these efforts were very much 
appreciated by the patients. 


On Christmas evening a party was held 
in the Reception Hall, thanks being largely 
due to the generosity of certain members of 
the staff, who provided the refreshments 
and prizes. The dance was followed by a 
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cabaret, representative of all sections of the 
Hospital. Amongst these we may mention 
the Twelve Sisters, who for the first time 
in the history of Bart.’s presented ‘‘ Gne 
Finger Tiddley Boo ’’ with great gusto. 


A monster prune was held on New Year's 
Eve in the Reception Hall, and was well 
attended by the Senior Staff. 


On Thursday, January 9th, Scottish 
dances, under expert tuition, were intro- 
duced. The experiment was so popular and 
so well attended that it has been decided 
to make it a permanent weekly feature. 


Debating Society. The Debating Society 
resumed its activities on December 5th 


CAROL CONCERT 

The Carol Concert given by the Musical Society 
at Hill End on the afternoon of the Sunday before 
Christmas was the first of the season’s festivities 
and certainly its most appropriate. A choir of 
about 40 voices, conducted by J. Kk. Irving, sang 
four groups of Carols, some in their most elaborate 
versions, and an admirably balanced programme 
included as interludes between the choral per- 
formances piano solos by Nurse Saunders, 
Handel’s Sonata in IF major for the flute played 
by Dr. B. M. Wright, and a Bach aria for 
Soprano with flute and obligato, The Carols 
included many favourites, both of the kind which 
everyone should know and others not so often 
heard unless at Concerts, such as the Coventry 
carol and ‘‘ King Jesus hath a garden.’’ The 
singing was a credit to Irving’s training; it had 
vigour and attack, and retained both pitch and 
quality in pianissimos. ‘The chorus could only 
have been bettered by the inclusion of a few 
more male voices. ‘The audience was invited to 
join in singing the last group of carols, and might 
have done so with greater effect had someone 
encouraged them to stand up. A collection during 
the concert realised a substantial sum for the 
Mayor of St. Albans’ Air Raid Distress and 
Evacuation Fund. ‘To say that the audience 
welcomed and enjoyed this performance is by no 
means all that should be said about it. It was 
besides an occasion of some significance. Among 
800 men and 400 women of liberal education there 
will always be enough talent and good voices to 
maintain a first-rate choir as well as other musical 
activities, and this, of all the new precedents 
created at Hill End, should have first claim to 
permanent recognition when we return to Bart.’s. 
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with the debate, ‘‘ This House is against 
the establishment of a State Medical 
Service.’’ Professor Garrod, seconded by 
Mr. Grimson, proposed the motion, which 
was opposed by Dr. Geoffrey Bourne, 
seconded by Mr. Chambers. ‘The motion 
was defeated at the final vote by 27 votes 
to 19. So good was the attendance, and so 
enthusiastic the audience, that we hope to 
hold a debate fortnightly, varied occasion- 
ally by some allied form of entertainment, 
during the forthcoming winter months. 


Association Football. We regret that 
we have been unable to accept the services 
of a certain high official at Hill End who put 
his name down to play in the Lithotomy 
Position. 


BLACK AND WHITE 


The Bart.’s Christmas Show was presented at 
Hill End in spite of all things, and since the 
traditional ward shows have practically dis- 
appeared it took the form of a revue in which 
nearly fifty performers appeared. The honours 
of the performance went to the ladies, and it is 
to.be hoped that the talents of the nursing staff 
will never again be suppressed. 


The greatest successes of the evening were the 
exquisite dancing of Pamela Lloyd, with her 
mannequins, and the witty character sketches of 
Kathleen Baker. Both of these performers were 
artists in their own style. 


Vera Stenning also gave a clever impersonation 
of an over-wrought housemaid on the telephone, 
and Dr. Cullinan mystified everyone by his brief 
but brilliant display of conjuring. Individuality 
was less marked among the student members of 
the company, but lrenman showed original talent 
as a mimic, being particularly good as Lord 
Haw Haw, while Kelsey had the right touch (if 
not always the right stories!) as compere. 
MacPhail played the bagpipes with spirit and Rees 
was brought in to add his weight as a proved 
comedian. In spite of his pleasing voice, one 
could not avoid an uncomfortable feeling that his 
serious song might suddenly develop into a parody 
of an Italian opera singer! 

If serious criticism is to be regarded as a com- 
pliment, it must be said that the performance 
somewhat lacked cohesion and could have been 
improved by some bold cutting and pruning. The 
size of the cast was a disadvantage, and although 
‘* The Ward Round ”’ was a very successful turn, 
‘Down at the Dew Drop Inn” was a bad flop. 
Crowd scenes are always difficult, but this one 
was straggling and _ pointless; to compel the 
audience to sing no less than five well-worn 
traditional songs showed lack of imagination. 
‘** Overheard in the Black-out ’’ could have been 
scrapped, and poor production was also evident 
in a rather dismally sung duet which might have 
been very good. 








38 ot. oo ews 


The Housemen, who on Christmas Day under 
Iickson’s direction had admirably maintained the 
style and standard of the traditional ward-show, 
presented ‘Poor Little Willie,’ sung by Chisholm. 
The success of the make-up in this number showed 
that our old friend, Bert, was behind the scenes 
as usual, Sergt. Nash was invaluable through- 
out the evening at the piano. 


HOSPITAL JOURNAL 


The finale of ‘* London Calvacade’’? was am- 
bitious and attractive. A company of rather more 
manageable size and a rather greater amount of 
original topical humour might have further en- 
livened the performance, but Hugh Bentall and 
Ursula Charnock-Smith, who produced the show, 
deserve warm congratulations and our thanks for 
a thoroughly enjoyable evening. 


2 t 





FRIERN NEWS 


[This spirited communication was unfor- 
tunately censored by the Publication Com- 


mittee.—Eb. | 





IN OUR LIBRARY 


by JOHN L. THORNTON, Librarian. 


Under this heading it is intended from time to 
time to present notes upon books that are housed 
in our Library. Volumes described will not of 
necessity be very ancient, for we have compara- 
tively few rare items, but will be writings that 
have influenced the development of medical re- 
search. Also, for the time being, certain of our 
more valuable material is not available, having 
been stored elsewhere “for the duration,’ but 
there remains much that is of interest. 


I. HOOKE’S “MICROGRAPHIA,” 1665. 

Robert Hooke was born at Freshwater, Isle of 
Wight, on July 18th, 1635, and was educated at 
Westminster School and Christ Church, Oxford. 
He possessed great mechanical skill, and was a 
student of astronomy, becoming Curator of Experi- 
ments to the Royal Society. He was elected to 
the Fellowship of that Society in 1663, and died 


BOOKS RECENTLY ADDED TO THE 
LIBRARY. 


BamForp: Poisons: Their Isolation and Identi- 
fication. 1940. 


Boyp: Pathology of Internal Diseases. Third 
Edition, 1940. 


Brain: Diseases of the Nervous System. Second 
Edition, 1940. 


at Gresham College on March 3rd, 1703, being 
buried in the Church of St. Helen, Bishopsgate 
Street. 
Hooke’s Micrographia was published in 1665, 
and in addition to containing a theory of light 
and heat, and observations upon astronomy, is also 
valuable on account of the descriptions of plants 
and insects beneath the microscope. Hooke recog- 
nised and named the cell in vegetable structures, 
and his pioneer work with the microscope is of 
great importance in the development of histological 
investigation. The Micrographia contains numer- 
ous beautiful folding plates representing sections 
of vegetable structures, and also highly magnified 
insects, the entire book having been well-pro- 
duced. It was printed by John Martyn and James 
Allestry, and was sold at their shop at the Bell, 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard. The Library copy is 
bound in the original calf, with gold tooling. 


British Pharmacopa@ia, 1932. Second Addendum, 
1940. 

Ciark: Applied Pharmacology. Seventh Edition, 
1940. 


CunninGHAM: Manual of Practical Anatomy. 
Tenth Edition, 3 vols., 1940. 
Devine: Surgery of the Alimentary Tract. 1940. 


Ewinc: Neoplastic Diseases. 


Fourth Edition, 
940. 
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ee: Tuberculosis of Bone and Foint. 

1940. 

GossE: The Squire of Walton Hall, 1940. 

GREEN: Manual of Pathology. Sixteenth Edition, 
1940. 


Harries & MiTMAN: Clinical Practice in Infec- 
tious Diseases. 1940 

Harris & Harris: Minor Medical Operations. 
1938. 

HeENnpDERSON & GiLLEspis: Text-book of Psychia- 
try. Fifth Edition, 1940. 

Ker: Manual of Fevers. Fourth Edition, 1939. 

MacCatium: Textbook of Pathology. Seventh 
Edition, 1940. 

McDonacH: The Universe Through Medicine. 
1940. 

MacLeEop & MUENDE: Practical Handbook of the 
Pathology of the Skin. Second Edition, 1940. 

Massie: Surgical Anatomy. Fourth Edition, 1940. 


RECENT BOOKS AND PAPERS BY 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S MEN 


Bourne, G. “Diphtheritic Myocarditis Complica- 
ting Myocardial Degeneration.” Lancet, 
July 27, 1940, pp. 96-7. 

——. “Spontaneous Pneumothorax Simulating 
Coronary Disease.” Brit. Med. 7., Sept. 7, 
1940, p. 313. 

——. “Examination of the Heart in Recruits.” 
Brit. Med. F., Oct. 5, 1940, pp. 442-3. 

Burrows, H. J. “Spontaneous Fracture of the 
Apparently Normal Fibula in its Lowest 
Third.” Brit. 7. Surg., July 28, 1940, pp. 
82-7. 

Eccites, W. McApam (and A. T. DensHam). “The 
Clearance of Air Raid Casualties from Aid 
Posts.” Brit. Med. F., Sept. 7, 1940, pp. 332-3. 

FLetcHer, C. M. “Subacute Bacterial Endocarditis 
Treated with Sulphapyridine and Heparin.” 
Lancet, Oct. 26, 1940, pp. 512-4. 

Granam, G. “A Review of the Causes of Diabetes 
Mellitus.” Brit. Med. 7., Oct. 12, 1940, pp. 
479-82; Oct. 19, pp. 513-6. 

HaprFiELtp, G. (with Joan M. Ross, R. H. A. 
Swain, Jean M. Drury-Wuite). “Blast from 
High Explosive; Preliminary Reports on Ten 
Fatal Cases.” Lancet, Oct. 19, 1940, pp. 
478-81. 

Hartrivce, H. “Some Physiological Aspects of 
the Present War.” Practitioner, 145, Oct., 
1940, pp. 289-92. 


MiTCHINER & CowELL: Medical Organisation and 
Surgical Practice in Air Raids. 1939. 

NEAME & WiwuiAMson-NoBLE: Handbook of 
Ophthalmology. Third Edition, 1939. 

Noswortny: Theory and Practice of Anesthesia. 
1937. 

NotTrer & Firtu: Hygiene. Tenth Edition, 1940. 

Rye: Surgical Handicraft. Twelfth Edition, 1940. 

Ranson: Anatomy of the Nervous System. Sixth 
Edition, 1939. 

Rose & Cariess: Manual of Surgery. Sixteenth 
Edition, 2 vols., 1940. 

Ross: Handbook of Radiography. 1940. 

SHELDON: Diseases of Infancy and Childhood. 
Third Edition, 1940. 

SmitH: Forensic Medicine. Seventh Edition, 1940. 

WatsHE: Diseases of the Nervous System. 1940. 

WHEELER: Introduction to the Principles and 
Practice of Homeopathy. Second Edition, 
1940. 


Jacksoy, C. A. “Intestinal Obstruction Due to 
Gall-Stones.” Clin. 7., 69, Oct., 1940, pp. 
265-9. 

Kuaser, R. “The Treatment of Acne Vulgaris.” 
Med. Press & Circ., 204, Sept. 11, 1940, pp. 
198-201. 

Latter, K. A. (H. A. Brittain and ). “Recep- 
tion of Air Raid Casualties.” Brit. Med. 7., 
Aug. 31, 1940, pp. 284-6. 

Prinuirs, C. G. (E. G. T. Limpert and ). 
I:xperimental Lesions in the Basal Ganglia of 
Cat. Brain, 63, Sept., 1940, pp. 264-74. 

Power, Sir D’Arcy. “The Journal and the Pro- 
fession; Some Memories.” Brit Med. 7., 
Oct. 5, 1940, pp. 437-8. 

Scott, S. “Injuries to the Ear.” Practitioner, 
145, Sept., 1940, pp. 197-9. 

Spence, A. W. “Testosterone Propionate in Func- 
tional Impotence.” Brit. Med. 7., Sept. 28, 
1940, pp. 411-3. 

——. “Local Inunction of Testosterone in Chronic 
Mastitis.” Lancet, Sept. 28, 1940, pp. 387-9. 

Turner, G. Grey. “Two Cases of Non-Malignant 
Stricture of the CEsophagus.” Brit. 7. Surg., 
Oct. 28, 1940, pp. 275-83. 

—-. “A Bullet in the Heart for Twenty-three 
Years.” Lancet, Oct. 19, 1940, pp. 487-9. 

Wa ker, K. M. “The Protection of the Soldier in 
Warfare.” Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., 33, July, 
1940, pp. 607-614. 


The Physiology of Sex. (Pelican Books), 1940. 
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The following are the dates of the February 
examinations :— 


Surgery a ear Sa 
Medicine, Pathology and 

Forensic Medicine 
Midwifery ... 


10, 12, 13, 


17, 19, 20. 
18, 19, 20, 21. 


APOTHECARIES. 


Dates of the Society's Examinations for the 
month of March :— 

Surgery ows a = 

Medicine, Forensic Medicine 
and Pathology 
Midwifery a 


10, 12, 13. 


17, 19, 20: 
18, 19, 20, 21. 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Anatomy of the Eye and Orbit: Including 
the central connections, development and com- 
parative anatomy of the visual apparatus. 
Second edition. By Eugene Wolff, M.B., B.S. 
(Lond.), F.R.C.S. Pp. X + 374, with 242 
illustrations. (H. K. Lewis & Co., Ltd. Crown 
4to. £1 11s. 6d.) 


Mr. Wolff is to be warmly congratulated on the 
appearance of a second edition of this book. Its 
character and scope are most adequately indicated 
in words taken from his own preface to the first 
edition: it is intended “to present to the student 
and Ophthalmic Surgeon the essentials of the 
structure, development and comparative anatomy 
of the visual apparatus in conjunction with some of 
their clinical applications.” It is indeed a mine of 
various information. Essentially an anatomical 
directory, it is clearly designed for consultation in 
relation to specific points rather than for continuous 
reading; for, as befits such a work, it grinds no axe 
and has no central theme. The writing of the 
topographical descriptions is admirably succinct and 
free from ambiguity. Numerous clinical points 
d’appui are incorporated in the body of the text 
and are helpfully italicised. This arrangement is 
obviously preferable to their relegation to small 
print at chapter-endings, a practice not uncommon 
in textbooks of anatomy. As a signpost to the 
literature of ophthalmology, too, the book is of 
great worth; the documentation is thorough, but 
not altogether systematic, some references appearing 
in footnotes and others in lists at the end of each 
chapter. It is a matter for regret in passing, that 
the “Harvard System” is not always strictly 
followed. 


But if the text does not invite sustained reading 
from cover to cover, the many beautiful illus- 
trations do tempt one to browse profitably for long 
periods: and they will be, for some people, the 
chief appeal of the book. Outstanding amongst 
them are the photographs and half-tone drawings 
(some of the latter are the work of that competent 
artist A. K. Maxwell), of preparations and dis- 
sections made by the writer himself. The pub- 
lishers’ work has been extremely well done; the 
abundance of these pictures, and their high quality, 
contrast forcibly with the relatively low cost of 
the book. 


For the carper there is but slender scope. He 
might legitimately object that the section on the 
neurology of vision is in some respects rather out of 
date: that it is surprising, for example, to find no 
mention of Le Gros Clark’s studies on the scructural 
plan of the oculomotor nucleus or on the projections 
of the retina in the lateral geniculate body and 
striate cortex. The important work of Ranson and 
his associates on the path of the light reflex is 
similarly neglected. Yet these criticisms would not 
bear on the main substance of the book. Written 
with the full authority of an ophthalmic surgeon 
who is a practising anatomist and pathologist as 
well, it ranks unquestionably as a standard work of 
reference; and as such is certain to be welcomed 
by everyone seeking information beyond that con- 
tained in the ordinary anatomical texts. 


Lectures on Di of Children. By Sir Robert 
Hutchison, Bart., and Alan Moncrieff. (Edward 
Arnold & Co., 21s.) Eighth Edition. 

This delightful book has been thoroughly revised 
and brought up to date. Sir Robert Hutchison’s 
words combine dignity and practical experience 
with the completest understanding of the student’s 
point of view. The highest compliment that one 
can pay to Dr. Moncrieff is that the chapters for 
which he is entirely responsible are indistinguishable 
in character from those of the senior author. 


Diagnosis and Treatment of Diabetes: W. Wilson 
Ingram, M.C., M.D., F.R.C.A.P. (Angus & 
Robertson Ltd., 6s. 6d.) 

So many text-books of the Natural Sciences are 
published every year in competition with one an- 
other that to fulfil its purpose adequately such a 
book must be written for a definite class of reader, 
be it the scientists or the laymen. Dr. Wilson 
Ingram’s book, unfortunately, seems to be written 
for an intermediate group; it is too full of technical 
terminology for the layman, and yet insufficient 
for the student or for the practitioner who would 
like to know more of the subject than is contained 
in the standard medical books. Although, however, 
the most recent theories of the aetiology of Diabetes 
Mellitus, together with the differential diagnosis 
from other diabetic conditions, are lightly passed by, 
the high-carbohydrate diet sheets are sound and 
well-balanced. As the book was originally pub- 
lished in Australia some modifications are called 
for in the fruit category. It seems unlikely that 
this book will have much success in this country, 
but it is only fair to mention that it has apparently 
been well received in Australia—but is this fair 
to the Australians? 


Aids to Organic Chemistry. 2nd Edition, by 
Stanley F. Smith, M.B. (Price 3s. 6d. Bailliére, 
Tindall & Cox.) 

This small book, like most of the “Aids” series 
is designed largely for revision purposes and is too 
condensed to be really helpful to the student in 
indicating clearly the general methods of pre- 
paration and the reactions of types of organic 
compounds. 

No mention is made of the determination of 
molecular formule, and the importance of isomer- 
ism is not sufficiently stressed. 

A chapter on cyanogen compounds seems unneces- 
sary, as these are usually dealt with in the Inorganic 
Chemistry Course. 

Misprints in formule are numerous, e.g., cystine 
(p. 47) and alanine (p. 48). The presentation of 
subject matter is on familiar lines and remains 
unchanged in the present edition. 





H.G.R. 


Practical Birth-Control Methods. By Norman 
E. Himes, Ph.D. (George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd. 7s. 6d.) 

Sexual publicity varies in cycles, and we are at 
present suffering from an avalanche of books about 
sex in all its ramifications, most of them distin- 
guished chiefly by pseudo-scientific lubricity. ‘“Prac- 
tical Birth-Control Methods” fortunately does not 
stray far from its subject. It is primarily intended 
for the “uninformed man or woman,” as a text- 
book after medical advice has been obtained, and, 
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as such, successfully fulfils its purpose. However, it 
seems unlikely that the ordinary working-class man 
or woman will spend 7/6 on a book after they 
have already received advice. 

The author gives a full account of modern 
methods, discussing the protection given by both 
good and bad methods, their acceptability and 
their possible effects on health. Sterilisation and 
abortion are adequately discussed, with an inter- 
esting reference to the Russian experiment of 
legalised abortion. 

The book is characterised by its severely un- 
sentimental approach to the whole subject. Un- 
fortunately, most men and wormen are incapable 
of taking this attitude to such a personal matter. 


Neurosyphilis: C. Worster-Drought, M.A., M.D. 
(Bale, Sons & Staples, Ltd., 10/6.) 

That neurospyhilis is a subject which is easy to 
understand is a most debatable assertion: yet the 
publication of Dr. Worster-Drought’s monograph 
goes a long way to justify such a belief—within the 
limits of contemporary knowledge of syphilis of 
the central nervous system. It is seldom that any 
medical textbook is at the same time coherent, 
accurate and syntactically sound; all this has been 
achieved by Dr. Worster-Drought, and the fact that 
he has also succeeded in making his subject appear 
far more rational than have the majority of writers 
on the same subject, reflects considerable credit on 
him. He favours the view that the lesion in 
parenchymatous neurosyphilis is primarily of 
nervous tissue, in preference to the more generally 
accepted view that the primary lesion is always 
meningo-vascular, and in this and one or two minor 
points he exposes himself to criticism on the ground 
that his evidence is incomplete. 

The book treats neurosyphilis mainly from the 
clinical aspect but an historical review, a small 
bibliography and sections on aetiology and morbid 
anatomy are included. To students and practi- 
tioners it can unreservedly be recommended as the 
best-work of its kind which has appeared for many 
years. 


Bailey’s Textbook of Histology. Tenth Edition. 
Edited by P. E. Smith, Ph.D. (Bailliere, 
Tindall & Cox. Price 33/-.) 

The material in this book could well form the 
basis of reading for the more advanced courses of 
undergraduate instruction in Histology, but the 
facts are set out so clearly that more junior students 
could derive immense help from it. The subject 
matter is contributed by five Anatomists who have 
been at pains to describe the structure of the tissues 
in detail and to supplement the description with a 
large number of microphotographs and diagrams, 
the majority of which are easily read. To become 
familiar with histological appearances along these 
lines, rather than to have a superficial knowledge 
of the relative positions of the various tissues in an 
organ, will simplify the student’s study of Pathology. 
The need to correlate structure and function has 
not been neglected. At the end of each chapter a 
list of references has been added in this edition to 
tempt the reader to explore the literature. 


Fevers and Fever Nursing by Evelyn Pearce, 
IVth Edition (Faber and Faber, 6/-). 
appeared in 1934. Since then there have been 
considerable advances in the prophylaxis and treat- 
ment of fevers, and the book has now been brought 
up to date. Miss Pearce is a well-known writer 
for nurses, and needs no recommendation from us. 





They Wanted Adventure by Kenneth Macfar- 
lane (Cape, 7/6). 

The irrepressible Mr. Kenneth Walker has again 
given proof of his versatility. This time under an 
alias he has written a book for children. It is a 
spy story of the present war, set in a Scottish 
island, and contains all the correct ingredients for 
adventure. There are plenty of thrills. 

Sometimes I wonder how Mr. Walker finds time 
to see his patients. 


Surgery of Modern Warfare, Part I. By Sixty- 
five Contributors. Edited by Hamilton Bailey. 


One expects a great deal from the galaxy of 
distinguished contributors to this publication, and 
the first part achieves one’s expectations. An 
authoritative book of this sort, on all aspects of 
war surgery, was badly needed; it is a pity that 
this work was not published by the Government 
and distributed free to surgeons throughout the 
country, for under the present conditions of wide- 
spread air raids every surgeon should have the 
latest developments of war surgery at his finger- 
tips. 

The Editor has wisely decided to publish the 
work in parts, which permits of earlier publica- 
tion, and of the addition to later parts of any 
considerable advances which may be made. 

In the first part, Mr. Kenneth Walker con- 
tributes a chapter on war weapons. There is a 
rational classification of war wounds. The contro- 
versial aetiology of shock is discussed, and _ its 
treatment rationally considered. A long and de- 
tailed chapter on transfusions is extremely inter- 
esting, though one could wish for a more com- 
plete section on plasma transfusion and the use of 
dried plasma. Sulphonamide therapy is another 
important subject, but there is only brief mention 
of the use of sulphonamide powder. A recently 
developed method for the X-ray localisation of 
foreign bodies is given, and the indications for 
primary and secondary suture, excision and dé- 
bridement are clearly differentiated. 

This book may be recommended to all those 
who anticipate having to deal with war wounds 
in the near future. 


The Art of Surgery, H. S. Souttar. IVth Edi- 
tion. Two Vols. (Heinemann, 25/-). 


This well-known textbook has now reached its 
fourth edition in eleven years. The author has 
fully revised the text and illustrations, though the 
system of frequent marginal diagrams and sketches 
has been retained. The book includes all the 
essentials for most surgical examinations, while not 
confusing the student with unnecessary detail. 

Instead of being printed as one large volume, 
this edition appears in two small volumes, each the 
size of an ordinary novel. This is a great improve- 
ment on the vast unwieldy tomes which have so 
far been the accepted format for medical text- 
books. 


Modern Diagnosis. Edited by Sir H. Rolles- 
ton and A. A. Moncrieff (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. Price 12/6.) 


This book, which is one of “The Practitioner 
Handbooks” series, is divided into two parts— 
clinical diagnosis and laboratory and special diag- 
nosis. The first part covers a wide field ranging 
from the diagnostic significance of the knee-jerk 











and changes in the tongue and nails to discussions 
on abdominal pain, cardiac murmurs in childhood, 
and swellings in the neck. The articles are by 
different authors and are set out simply and 
clearly. The second part deals with a wide range 
of laboratory investigations, and stress is always 
laid on the interpretation of the laboratory find- 
ings. A nice balance is maintained between the 
“clinical” and “biochemical” aspects of disease 
processes, and the book can be recommended as 


a mine of information and comment. 
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BOOKS ALSO RECEIVED. 


Income Tax for Medical Practitioners, by A. 
L. Boydon (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 6/-). 

Actinotherapy and Diathermy for the Stu- 
dent, by E. B. Clayton, IInd Edition (Bail- 
li¢re, Tindall and Cox, 8/6). 

Law for Nurses and Nurse Administrators, 
by S. R. Speller (H. K. Lewis and Co., 10/6). 

Anatomy and Physiology for Junior Nurses, 
by Felicie Norton, [Vth Edition (Faber and Faber, 
3/-). 

The Nurse’s Pocket Encyclopaedia and Diary, 
1941. (Faber and Faber, 2/6). 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
THIRD (M.B.,'B.S.) EXAMINATION FOR MEDICAL DEGREES, OCTOBER, 1940 


Pass (Old Regulations). 
Heathfield, 

K. W.-G.G. 
Orchard, N. P. 
Warrick, C. K. 
(Revised Regulations). 
Beck, G. A. 
McFarlane, M. 
Saudek, A. C. J. 
Evans, G. R. 
Ohannessian, A. O. A. 
Wigglesworth, R, 
John, A. O. 
Richards, T. H. E. 


SUPPLEMENTARY Pass LIST. 


Group 77 (under Old Regulations). 
Rees, H. N. 


Part 7 (under Revised Regulations). 
Adlam, J. P. 
Bell, R. C. 
Discombe, G. 
Harland, D. H. C. 
Jones, H. M, 
MacDougall, I. P. M. 
Schofield, R. D. W. 
Thompson, M, R. 
Walters, F. J. H. 
Anderson, A. W. 
Bennett, D. H. 


Eyre, P. A. 
Hershman M. 
Long, D. A. 
Purcell, S.. D. 
Stern, D. 
Trevan, D. J. 
Weber, G. N. 
Andrews, R. H. 
Brown, Kk. T. 
Golden, M. B. H. 
Jamison, H. M. 
J.yon, W. C. 
Sandilands, J. A. J. 
Sutton, M. G. 
van de Linde, 
PA; Oe. 
Welch, R. H. 
Beeston, J. 
Cohen, L. 
Griffiths, F. 
Jarratt, G, 
O’Carroll, C. B. 
Part T7 (under Revised Regulations). 
Braithwaite, R. F. 
Meade, F. B. 
Reinold, D. G. 
Wayne, M. 
Part 1/7 (under Revised Regulations). 
Jamison, H. M. 
Sutton, M. G. 





BIRTHS.* 
CONE.—On December 28th, 1940, to Dr. and Mrs. C. R. 
Cone, of White Haven, Whitby—a daughter. 
KNOX.—On December 21st, 1940, at Broadmoor, Crow- 
thorne, Berks, to Joan Norwood (née East), wife of 
Dr. John Stuart Knox—a son and daughter. 


MARRIAGES.* 

CURTIN—BARKER.—On December 28th, 1940, at St. 
Erconwald’s, Walton-on-Thames, Surgeon Lieutenant 
A. P. Curtin, R.N.V.R., Fleet Air Arm, to Margaret 
Raymond Barker. 

GARROD-—MARRISON.—On January Ist, 1941, at St. 
Chad’s Church, Leeds, by special licence, Capt. Oliver 
Garrod, R.A.M.C., to Barbara Burrough Meynell, only 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Meynell Marrison, of the 
Castle Hotel, Bakewell and Carr House Farm, Tickwell, 
near Doncaster. 


REINOLD KELWAY-BAMBER.—On Docember 14th, 1940, 
at St. Bartholomew’s-the-Less, London, Dr. Duncan 
George Reinold, second son of Captain B. E. Reinold, 
D.S.0., R.N., and Mrs. Reinold, of Wrotham, Kent. to 
Sylvia Noel, daughter oi Captain M, C. Kelway- 
Bamber, of Kensington, London. 


DEATHS.* 

BREWER. On January 2nd, 1941, suddenly, at 26, New- 
tun Road, Kingskerswell, Devon, Dr. Alexander Hamp- 
ton Brewer, M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), late 
Captain, R.A.M.C., formerly of Woking. 

PARKER.--On December 17th, 1940, at Radnor House, 
New Street, Henley-on-Thames, Herbert Parker, 
M.R.C.S., aged 80. 

SHEPARD.---On December 24th, 1940, at Lynwood, Cook- 
ham Dean, Robert Henry Shepard, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
aged 74. 


* For insertions in this column the charge for non- 
subscribers is 2d, per word, 
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The Nazi régime is the 


triumph of 
Thalamism.—(Dr. Bourne. ) 


% * * * 
Have you ever enjoyed a good meal per rectum? 
—(Dr. Strauss.) 
: * * * 
‘* We are all alike because we are all 
heavier than water.”’ 
(Dr. Geoffrey Evans). 


* * * * 


Description in S.O.P.’s: .. . ‘* Hydro- 
celes fit for a king.’’ 


* * * * 


‘* The treatment of the two conditions is 
exactly opposite, so it’s nice to make a 
diagnosis if you can.”’ 

(Dr. Scowen). 
* * * * 


Tut, tut! 


‘““She retired to bed under the supervision of 
her doctor.’’—(D. S. Morris.) 
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MIXED TYPE 


Secret Weapon 
Home Guards! Beware of Hitler’s un- 
seen ally—rheumatism. 
—(Advt. in Daily Press.) 
* * * * 
Vaccination Course 
‘We won’t keep you any longer than it takes 
to sign your names in the book. Get it round 
as quickly as you can.”’—(Dr. H——-—s.) 
*% * * * 


Practical Pharmacy 

“T firmly believe that if the whole Materia 
Medica could be sunk to the bottom of the 
sea, it would be all the better for mankind 
and all the worse for the fishes.” 

OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 
* % * * 

‘* She’s had bronchitis, and two chil- 

dren.”’ 


(M. O. P.’s). 
x * x a 
A.B.K. + G.N. = 2 happy. Congrats. 











Telephone No.: GERrard 3185, 2313. 










W. H. BAILEY 


D. 1208 


HAVE YOU HEARD ANYTHING? 
YOU WON’T UNTIL YOU USE 
Bailey’s Wide Bore Stethoscope 
with Stout Red Tubing (Heart Hospital pattern). Each 24/- 


Telegrams: ‘Bayleaf, London” 





10% Discount 








Allowed to Students mentioning this Advertisement D. 1045. May’s Auriscope with 3 specula, 





simplicity, giving ver 





THE DOMINION 
MERCURIAL TYPE. 


SPHYGMOMANOMETER 
The Latest Instrument to be Produced 
UNBREAKABLE PLASTIC MOULDED CASE 
Readings up to 260 m/m. Designed for 
generous size 
for packing armlet and rubber ball in 
case. Size 12 x 3 x2}ins. £38 8 6 


Similar Model 300 m/m £8 18 6 


Surgical Instruments & Appliances 45, OXFORD STREET 
Hospital and Invalid Furniture - 2, RATHBONE PLACE \ LONDON, W.1 


complete with small battery handle and spare 
lamp,incase . . . . £2 7 6 


OR LARGER SET 


D. 1081. consisting of May’s Ophthalmoscope, 
Auriscope, with 3 specula, Duplay’s expand- 
ing Nasal Speculum, Angular Laryngeal 
Lamp and two Mirrors, Tongue Spatula and 
Handle with Rheostat to fit the above Instru- 
ments, complete in case, with spare lamp. 


£5 16 6 
































—===—=WAR COVER 
x fr DOCTORS * 


without extra Charge 


C. M. & G. policies for medical men make full 
provision for the present-day needs of the pro- 
fession and confer the most complete protection. 





In brief the benefits are: 
1 Full Cover in Civil Practice. 3 Cover to the extent of one 
third the sum assured in the 
event of death abroad as a 


2 Full Cover whilst serving in result of service with one or 
this country with either the other of the Medical Units 
R.A.M.C. or R.A.F.M.S. previously mentioned. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Chief Office: 15, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 Telephone: WHItehall 1135 


























“OXOID” Brand 


BACTERIOLOGICAL PEPTONE 


A reliable and uniform product of the 
Oxo Laboratories 





Specially manufactured under scientific control 
for use in the preparation of culture .media. 





Supplied in powder form; readily soluble. 





Packed in sizes to meet Prices and literature 
all requirements. on application. 


OXO LIMITED, Thames House, London, E.C.4 
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DOWN BROS., LTD. 


Surgical 


Instruments 





and 


Hospital 


Furniture 


Correspondence: Tabard Works, Tabard St., S.E. 1 
Showrooms : 22a, Cavendish Square, W.1 
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The Mow Cieedliten: ean aie 
MUNDESLEY SANATORIUM 


This Modernised Mansion, situated in 1ts own beau- 
tiful grounds in the heart of Cheshire has been taken 
over, equipped and adapted to provide the high 
standard of treatment always associated with Mun- 
desley Sanatorium—and more than ever necessary 
in Wartime. Terms from 64 to 104 guineas weekly. 
Tel.: Winsford 3336. 


Vale Royal Abbey, Hartford, Cheshire. 


